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BRANCH NOTES 


OTAGO BRANCH: 


THE URGENT NEED for a more extensive file of illustrative 
material in Dunedin libraries was stressed by Mr Gordon 
Tovey and Mr Charlton Edgar, two of the speakers on “ Lib- 
raries and Art” at the June meeting of the Otago Branch. 
Both spoke from the art teacher’s point of view, and they 
made abundantly clear the value of mounted prints for pro- 
ject work by students. Libraries regularly discard a great 
deal of material from which useful clippings could be made. 
There was no necessity to point out the value of such a file 
to librarians for display purposes. As discussions on ways 
and means are inevitably lengthy, a committee was set up to 
deal with the details of labour and method. 

The other speakers were Mr Gregory, of Coulls, Somer- 
ville, Wilkie Ltd., who presented the special problems of the 
commercial artist, and Mr Anderson, liaison officer between 
the Education Board and the Museum. Mr Gregory made 
the point that much of the information required by com- 
mercial artists was too recent to appear in book form, and 
that libraries could give invaluable aid by indexing some of 
the more important newspapers and periodicals in their files. 
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Another point emphasised in the discussion was the re- 
—— of the library to the New Zealand author. Mr 

regory explained that the reluctance of commercial firms 
to accept books for publishing was due to the fact that a 
New Zealand book must sell 1,000 copies in order to clear 
costs, and very few reach this level. If, however, there 
were a book club, or if New Zealand libraries would guaran- 
tee the purchase of so many copies, local firms would feel 
more inclined to face the risks involved. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Council. At the Council meeting held on the 10th July, the resigna- 
tion of Professor W. A. Sewell from tne Council was received with 
regret, and Cr E. J. Smith, Chairman of the Dunedin Library Com- 
mittee, was appointed to the casual vacancy thereby created. 


Children’s Librarian’s Certificate—Important modifications in the 
syllabus for Part I, which governs pre-requisites for admission to 
the course, have been sanctioned by Council. Librarians and teachers 
who would like to take the course but who did not apply as they had 
not the qualifications or experience demanded originally should write 
immediately to the Hon. Secretary for details of the new conditions. 


New Zealand Book Resources. The following resolution was passed 
by Council on the 10th July: “That a Committee of the Association, to 
be named the New Zealand Book Resources Committee, be set up. 
The purpose of this Committee shall be to strengthen, co-ordinate, 
and exploit the book resources of the Dominion. Its work will in- 
clude all matters connected with book purchases by libraries, inter- 
library loans, accessibility of books to readers, and the compilation of 
union catalogues. The Committee shall consist of Messrs. G. T. Alley 
(convener), J. Barr, C. W. Collins, A. G. W. Dunningham, J. Harris, 
J. Norrie, Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Mr. C. R. H. Taylor.” 


Index to New Zealand Periodicals. Council has decided that the 
Index to N.Z. Periodicals shall be issued quarterly, the last number 
in each year being a cumulative number including the three previous 
issues. The price for each quarterly issue is 1/-. For the annual 
subscription-of 4/-, therefore, one can obtain a useful reference tool 
and an invaluable bibliographical adjunct to New Zealand literature. 
The index for the quarter ending 3lst March, 1941, has now been 
published and the index for the second quarter of this year will be 
published during August. Orders should be placed with the Hon. 
Secretary, N.Z.L.A., as soon as possible. 


Honours List of Donors to Libraries. Council has decided to pub- 
lish an Honours List of donors to New Zealand libraries. The 
Hon. Secretary is at present collecting information for this list and 
would be glad if librarians would notify him of major donations of 
various kinds which have been made to their libraries at any time. 
Branch secretaries are collecting information in their respective areas. 


Indexes to Newspapers. In May, 1941, we noted that an index to 
the Otago Daily Times had been kept in the Otago University Library 
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since 1939 and that the Wellington Evening Post was indexed in the 
Wellington Public Libraries. Dr. Scholefield writes that both the 
Evening Post and the Dominion have been indexed in the General 
Assembly since 1926. He says “ This index is from a national stand- 
point and, of course, does not cover minute personal and local details 
which I would expect in one of the city libraries or in the newspaper 
office itself. The Dominion Se indexed by Mr Herbert Baillie from 
at least 1930. This is the best newspaper index that I have any 
knowledge of. The headings are much superior to those of either the 
Argus or the Sydney Morning Herald. 


Extension of Dewey. A committee of the Australian Institute of 
Librarians has prepared an extension of Class 994 Australia, of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification. The Editors of the Classification have 
commended the work done by the committee and, while they say that 
reasons of space will preclude its being printed in full, they have 
accepted for inclusion in their next edition a considerable extension, 
using the framework of the committee’s longer schedule. Both the 
extended schedule and the reduced one may be borrowed from N.Z.L.A. 
headquarters. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. The index to Volume IV of NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES is being compiled by the staff of the Alexander 
Turnbull Library and will be issued as soon as it is ready. 

Commencing this month, the BOOKLIST will not be printed in NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, but will be issued as a separate cyclostyled list. 
Only eleven requests for this booklist have been received, and mem- 
bers who wish to have it sent to them regularly should apply to the 
Hon. Editor without delay, as the number mimeographed will depend 
upon demand. 

Miss M. MacLean of the Library, Otago University, has been ap- 
pointed Otago Branch Correspondent to NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. In 
the other centres correspondents are the Branch secretaries. 

It is hoped that during each of the next few months special articles 
dealing with the history of one of the four university colleges, pre- 
pared by the librarians, will appear in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. A 
special issue is projected for October, the subject being Libraries and 
i a the Otago Branch being responsible for compiling the ma- 
terial. 


Personal. W.O. II E. H. McCormick has been appointed Assistant 
Archivist to the New Zealand Expeditionary Force. 

Miss Margaret Watson, formerly of the Travelling Library for 
Rural Schools of Canterbury, has taken up a position on the staff 
of the Dunedin Public Library. 

Council has decided that in future Miss D. G. Bibby, who is in 
charge of the Association office, shall be designated Secretary- 
Assistant, 


Palmerston North Municipal Library. The Library Players were 
able to retain the Rees Cup (won last year) at the recent Drama 
Festival. 

The Assistant Director of Education, Mr. A. F. McMurtrie, was a 
visitor to the Junior Library during June. He expressed his appre- 
ciation of the work being done by the library for the young people 
of the city. 


Amendment to Rules. At the special general meeting of the 
Association held on the 11th July, the proposed amendments to the 
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rules which had been circulated to members were adopted, together 
with the following addition: 

85 (c)(v) The fact that fewer candidates are nominated than 
there are vacancies to be filled shall not invalidate the election, nor 
shall the powers of the new Council be affected thereby. The Council 
may treat any deficiency in the number of ordinary members elected 
as a casual vacancy or vacancies, and hit its first or any subsequent 
meeting fill the vacancy or vacancies in accordance with subsection 
(iv) of Rule 17. 

The effect of the amendments is to introduce a system of postal 
ballot for the ordinary members of Council. 


LOAN COLLECTIONS 
AN EXPERIMENT 


By Mrs J. WituiaMs, Librarian, Lower Hutt Municipal 
Library 








THE GREATEST WRITERS and thinkers in the world to-day seem 
all to be of one opinion—that the cure of nearly every ill is 
co-operation. Difficulties can be overcome by forming small 
groups in which each works for all. The most startling 
modern example is the recovery of China’s trade. Co-opera- 
tive methods of internal production are being used to fill 
Free China’s empty markets. Since a modern library should 
be a forcing ground for new ideas, it is very satisfactory to 
find that a new development in library co-operation has made 
a successful start. 

It will be remembered that at one session at the Dunedin 
Conference it was suggested that the best way to get books 
of specialised interest used is to make up a fair-sized col- 
lection of relevant material on some particular trade, pro- 
fession or other interest, and to concentrate this material for 
short periods in different libraries in turn, each library as 
it has the collection making a special effort to bring it to the 
notice of local individuals and groups most likely to be 
interested in the subject. It was decided to put this idea 
into action in one library as an experiment. Lower Hutt 
was chosen as the locale of the experiment and, since we have 
two big engineering works in our district, it was decided to 
take engineering as the subject. The Country Library Ser- 
vice and the Wellington Central Library agreed to provide 
the material and, in all, one hundred and twenty books on 
engineering were lent to us. It was intended oe that 
the period of the loan should be one month but the demand 
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has been so great that it has been extended to three months. 
Here are some administrative details which may be useful to 
other libraries who borrow similar collections:— 

Several weeks before the books were despatched, I was pro- 
vided with a list which we had duplicated and distributed to 
those likely to be interested. Of course, the distribution of 
a list of this sort needs to be planned to reach the people to 
whom it will be useful. Indiscriminate distribution would 
be wasteful and ineffective. The entries in the list were 
short, consisting only of author’s surname, brief title, and 
date of publication. They were arranged alphabetically 
under subject headings: Aircraft, Automobiles, Diesel 
Engines, Electrical Engineering, etc. Two foolscap sheets, 
one inside the other and folded in half, made a neat and 
economical format, easy to stencil, and provided for a cover 
title page and a prefatory note explaining to potential 
readers what the list was all about. From the list we wrote 
a book card for each item so that when the books came we 
had only to slip the card into each book and they were read 
for issue. Each of the lending libraries kept their own boo 
cards as a record of books lent. Other preparatory work 
included making a special poster for the display. 


All the books in the loan collection were made available 
to all local residents or employees without charge, and pre- 
sent subscribers were allowed to take a book from the col- 
lection as an extra without payment. I think this is essential. 
We should have been severely handicapped if the books had 
been available only to subscribers. The freedom of access 
to the books, and the lack or irksome formalities other than 
giving name and address, contributed a lot to the good 
impression which the collection made. 

When the books arrived they were arranged on a stand in 
a good display position and the staff prepared to sit back and 
watch results; but there was no time for any sitting back. 
The books were rushed from the very first evening. During 
the first week 61 books were issued, and during the five 
weeks the books have been on loan 185 have been issued. 
When it is remembered that the collection is not one of 
popular works written for the general reader but consists 
almost entirely of specialised books of interest only to tech- 
nicians it will be seen that these figures are a sufficient 
answer to the “ People here don’t want heavy books’ theory 
which sometimes determines public library policy. 


The loan of the books has been very much appreciated and 
several of the men have said how they had not realised before 
the use books could be to them in their jobs. One or two 
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had found quite new ideas to be put into practice, and all 
of them seem to feel that it was of great assistance to be able 
to borrow the latest literature about their work. Until the 
display had come to their notice they had not seemed to 
sells that their libraries had such books ready to be bor- 
rowed. This seems to point to the fact that every effort 
should be made to bring library facilities right to the people 
most likely to benefit from them. It gives -~ satisfaction 
to the librarian to be able to show people what a library can 
really mean in their daily lives. 

If such a co-operative scheme was mong accepted, the 
boon to small libraries would be immense. The expense of 
these technical books practically prohibits the buying of them 
in any great quantity, and in any case it would be wasteful 
and unnecessary to duplicate such valuable books when by 
proper organisation several districts could be served by the 
same copies. 

The success of the scheme at Lower Hutt makes one ho 
that other collections will be made available. By all libraries 
co-operating, there is no end to the number of useful and 
interesting books that could be displayed and brought to the 
people’s notice; for example books on —— music, or 

hotography. I have been asked already what subject will 
“ taken for our next display. 

The Association is certainly to be congratulated on the 
successful inauguration of a co-operative scheme, and it is to 
be hoped that these ideas will be more fully developed and 
perhaps stretch from one end of New Zealand to the other. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
LIBRARY COMMITTEEMAN 


A Session at Conference, 1941 





Chairman: Mr W. C. Prosser (Rangiora) 





[Continued] 


MR wW. J. GAUDIN (WELLINGTON): The library must be attrac- 
tive in its surroundings, in its fittings and general layout, 
just as much as in its k stock. The haflliines in which 
the stock is housed must be suitable for the purpose. _ Its 
nature and size will naturally be governed by the develop- 
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ment of the community and its ability to provide building 
accommodation. A specially designed building with some 
claim to dignity and architectural beauty is certainly a 
source of civic pride, and has an appeal to the public which 
is reflected in the increased use made of the library. What- 
ever the building may be, it should be well kept; as attrac- 
tive as possible; and, most important, easy of access to the 
public. Inside it should be spacious, dignified and designed 
to provide the maximum of comfort for the public and staff. 


There is no need for me to stress the importance of having 
a well trained staff working under good conditions, in con- 
genial surroundings. Any committeeman will admit that 
this is essential to the success and usefulness of a library. 
The chief po pepe that of a librarian, is one of the most 
important of the committee’s responsibilities and should be 
undertaken with the greatest care, as a mistake in this ap- 
pointment may jeopardize the success of the undertaking or 
at best restrain its usefulness. What are the qualifications 
of a good librarian? In the present circumstances I think it 
is fitting that this question should be answered by a lib- 
rarian, and I give the following extract from a paper written 
by a librarian on librarians. He says: 

“ The two outstanding qualities required for success in 
librarianship are, a questing analytical mind eager to know 
and discover, and an ability to understand, operate and assess 
values, in the practical day to day working of a business. In 
effect the librarian must have the outlook and to some ex- 
tent the training of a man of business. The combination is 
rare and good Itbrarians are also rare.” 


In studying the paper one gathers that a good librarian in 
addition to scholarship must se eneral rather than special 
knowledge, he must know where comer e is to be found, 
and will as far as possible keep that knowledge up to date. 
He will keep a sense of relative values regarding many sub- 
jects, the choice of fiction stock is an instance that comes to 
mind. In technical and historical literature he will be alive 
to the —_ interests of his own locality. He must possess 
originality. He must be a man of method and must cer- 
tainly be a man of tact; able to persuade committees, which 
are apt to be difficult, for their own good. How many lib- 
rarians measure up to this standard the writer does not state, 
but at the same time one finds it difficult to agree that the 
good librarian is as rare a bird as he implies. 


Having appointed their librarian the committee will place 
him in control of the institution. He is their expert and 
they will look to him for advice and guidance in all matters 
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pertaining to the operation of the service. : 

To be thoroughly effective, good library administration 
demands a far-sighted programme carefully planned and 
steadily developed. It is the duty of the committee to form- 
ulate such a policy for the organisation and development of 
the work of the library, and here they will again look to the 
librarian for advice and guidance. It may well be that the 
— if adopted, will not be carried out in full, but the 
act of having a standard to keep up, a goal to strive for, will 
have a stimulating effect on all concerned in the service, and 
will justify the necessary effort. 

These then are some of the duties and responsibilities of 
the library committeeman. There are others, but I hope 
I have said enough to show the very important part he can 
play in the development of the great service the modern lib- 
rary undertakes, once he realises his responsibilities and is 
prepared to carry them out. 


Miss E. MELVILLE (AUCKLAND): Speaking in general terms 
I should say that the responsibility of the Library Commit- 
teeman lies in assisting his library to be something more 
than a mere collection of books. This responsibility is 
many sided, and its nature varies considerably to the type 
of library—whether municipal, institutional, school or uni- 
versity, town or me ee or on a subscription basis, 
specialised or general. In every case however there are cer- 
tain main aspects to be considered, e.g. policy, finance, build- 
ings, staff, stock, each involving many problems. 

I will discuss the subject particularly from the point of 
view best known to me—that of a municipal library. 


The Municipal Corporations Act authorises Councils to 
provide places of public recreation and instruction, and 
among the Institutions specifically named are libraries. Such 
provision would necessarily involve capital expenditure. 

The Council in any city or borough having a public lib- 
rary is further authorised to make and levy an annual lib- 
rary rate. For many years this rate was limited to one penny 
in the pound of the annual value of the rateable property 
in the Borough. After persistent requests to the Govern- 
ment from successive New Zealand Library Association Con- 
ferences, the limit was increased to twopence by the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Amendment Act 1938. 

Presuming the library to have been established, one of the 
major responsibilities of the good library committeeman is 
to exercise such persuasive powers as may be necessary to get 
his council to recognise the importance of the work and to 
strike a library rate adequate to meet its just demands,— 
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while not overlooking the fact that the library is not the 
only cultural amenity the council has to provide for the 
citizens, and that a nice balance must needs be maintained 
between the claims of the various interests. 


The development from the old idea of a library as a place 
where one went to borrow light fiction or to look up a name 
in a directory, to the modern reality of a community centre 
where voluntary education may be continued, recreation and 
instruction enjoyed, by the adult citizen and the juvenile 
alike, while greatly increasing the responsibility of the lib- 
rary committeeman has made his job a real one, calling for 
wider vision and imagination, and one in which he may 
take a more lively interest. 

Having established his library and secured his finance our 
committeeman’s attention must be directed to the staff, on 
whom the success of the whole system largely depends. Mod- 
ern conditions demand trained, efficient workers in every 
department—people who are experts in their jobs. 

As modern library practice becomes more and more spec- 
ialised it is obvious that it will be necessary to an increasing 
extent to rely upon the staff to carry on the work, with 
merely nominal supervision from the Committee and the 
Council, in so far as the actual routine operations are con- 
cerned. This tends to shift the burden of administrative 
responsibility somewhat from the Committeeman to the lib- 
rarian. Under these circumstances an important duty of 
the Committee will be to lay down a standard of educational 
and personal qualifications to be required from the members 
of the staff, and to see to it that when appointments or pro- 
motions are being made this standard is properly observed. 

It may be mentioned that the settled policy of the Auck- 
land City Council is to make all appointments to the lib- 
rary stall as juniors, the minimum requirement being the 
matriculation standard. When requirements or resigna- 
tions take place adjustments are made by promotions within 
the service. Members of the staff are encouraged to study 
for the examinations of the Library Association (London). 


A matter of policy sometimes requiring delicate handling 
is the question as to whether public libraries should main- 
tain an absolute “ open door” in regard to all publications, 
other, of course, than those of a seditious, blasphemous or 
subversive character. In my opinion a library as a social 
institution should be impartial in providing facilities for 
the dissemination of every type of information and the pre- 
sentation of all points of view. As the repository of litera- 
ture, and the storehouse of the historian, it should surely 
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stand free from prejudice and uninfluenced by sectional 
viewpoints whether political religious economic or cultural 
—a free forun for the presentation and preservation of 
thought. In other words a library should be a democratic 
institution. 


Any other policy would approximate more or less closely 
to the Nazi f weer Rg enh the books with whose opinions 
you disagree! 

The practice of the Auckland Library Committe for many 
years has been to accept all publications donated to the lib- 
rary. The selection of books to be purchased is left to the 
Chief Librarian. A few books are not catalogued and a 
very small number are kept under lock and key and given 
out only to bona fide students. This system has worked sat- 
isfactorily and is considered preferable to the practice of 
placing on the members of the library committee the respon- 
sibility of making decisions as to whether particular books 
should or should not be stocked. Another question of great 
importance which the committeeman has to decide is 
whether the library should be entirely free to everyone or 
whether the lending department should be on a subscription 
basis. The institution of a free system has undoubtedly a 

eat many advantages from the point of view of modern 
ibrary service but it is somewhat difficult to persuade Coun- 
cils to provide the necessary finance. 


The points touched on above and many others to which 
no doubt the other speakers will have referred, and I am 
sure that the responsibilities of the library committeeman 
are many and varied, and lend — interest and importance 
to this department of municipal work. 


[To be continued] 














FINANCING THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


By Miss L. M. MitcHe.., Hutt Valley High School 











To THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, faced with the problem of stock- 
ing the Library with suitable books, the question of finance 
means something more than pounds, shillings, and pence. 
It includes all the ways and means of gathering together 
those books, and most of us find it interesting and helpful to 
consider ways and means adopted by other schools. 

Some months ago members of the Schools’ Section were 
asked to supply information on this aspect of Library work. 
The number of replies was disappointing, but in spite of 
that, much interesting material was presented. 

Let us deal first with the question of the pounds, shillings 
and pence. 


In most schools the foundation of library funds seems to 
be a grant made from the School’s General Activities Fund. 
The amount of this grant is variable and appears to range 
from £20 to £65 a year. In some cases an additional grant 
is made by the Board—this should be made in all cases and 
be the basis of the library income. 

It would appear too, that schools are fortunate in the sup- 
port they receive from Parents’ Associations. Their assist- 
ance takes various forms, sometimes a money contribution 
which may carry with it the request that it be spent on a 
special section, sometimes a special gift. One school, for 
example, received from its Parents’ Association a complete 
and recent edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica together 
with a handsome reading-desk cabinet to accommodate it. 

Sometimes the funds are augmented by generous contribu- 
tions from the Education Department and these are of 
course most welcome additions. 

Now we come to what is perhaps the more interesting sec- 
tion of this question—the ways and means of working be- 
yond the actual income. 

One librarian remarked in his letter “Donations come in 
fairly steadily if people are kept awake.” In that school, 
which at the end of its first year had 640 volumes on its 
shelves, the boys formed a “ Thousand Club,” and, when its 
object was achieved, a ‘““ Two Thousand Club,” to increase 
the library stock to 2000 volumes. Boys who brought ac- 
cepted volumes became members of the club and were given 
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special privileges. A healthy form rivalry helped them to 
gather in three weeks 600 books, of which h were rejected as 
unsuitable. These rejected books were sold cheaply as occa- 
sion presented itself and so were not a loss to the library. 

In another school it has become the custom of those leav- 
ing school to make some contribution to the library. Gener- 
ally the contributions are books, but sometimes they are 
money gifts. In each case the gift is acknowledged in as- 
sembly and a special presentation label is pasted in the book. 

Gifts of books are frequently made by present pupils and 
by interested friends who do not necessarily have any con- 
nection with the school. 


A suggestions book in the library is another method ad- 
opted to keep interest alive. The pupils enter in the book 
the title of their recommendations, the names of author and 
publisher, and if possible its price. Each entry is signed by 
the pupil. These suggestions are incorporated in the sug- 
gestions file, from which library ordering is done and the 
pupils feel that they have a further direct share in the work 
of stocking the shelves. This file is very useful too when 
leaving pupils ask for guidance before presenting books. 

Interest is further stimulated in one school by the use of 
two showcases in the corridor outside the library. In these 
are displayed book covers—of recent accessions, of art books, 
of science or perhaps of biography. Discussion prompted 
by these stimulates interest in the ks concerned and fre- 
quently leads to further entries in the suggestion book. 

A prominently placed list of new accessions serves not only 
to stimulate interest in reading but keeps the pupil inter- 
ested in the steady growth of their library. 

From the remarks of the school librarians whose replies 
provided the material for this article comes this encourage- 
ment. Their libraries are growing so rapidly that one of 
the chief concerns is the provision of adequate accommoda- 
tion for the books. This promises well for the future of 
school libraries. 
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CO-OPERATION —A NEW PHASE 


By C. W. Cottins, Convener, Standing Committee on 
Inter-Library Communication. 








INDIVIDUALISM VERSUS COLLECTIVISM; competition or co- 
operation. Such conflicts form a big strand in the tangled 
history of our times. The world over, folk talk and think 
about these problems—or take sides without much thought! 
Few statements receive general assent. But here, I suggest, 
is one of them:—Libraries are collectivist by nature, and they 
show the best feature of this trend. 


Libraries, like individuals, need to combine 


Like roads and parks, libraries have to be provided by 
joint action. They exist because we cannot as individuals 
be self-sufficient in books; only by combining our efforts can 
we get something better not only in quantity but also in 
quality. As with persons, so it is with libraries themselves, 
but, to use a mathematical analogy, raised to a higher power. 
As the standard of library service in a country advances, so 
is the need for planned co-operation felt and the problem 
faced. 

Here in New Zealand, our need for combined action is 
greater than in most places, because of our distance from the 
centres of the book trade and our sparsely populated country. 
We need to join forces for the building of our collections, 
for maintaining them and for using them. Traces of co- 
operation have existed for a long time, mostly in the form 
either of joint action to keep book prices down or of loans 
from one librarian to oblige another, as a friendly favour. 
But since the renascence of the New Zealand Library As- 
sociation five or six years ago there has been a great change 
in this, as in most aspects of library activity. Now, while we 
are, it seems, one the eve of still another phase, it is worth 
while to give a backward glance to the last few years before 
looking ahead to the problems and possibilities of a new era. 


What has been done 


Perhaps the greatest step towards integration was the 
establishment of the Country Library Service, which not only 
rovides facilities where there were none before, but also 
te to improve existing services by various forms of co- 
operation within its own framework. Much more can be 
expected from this quarter. Then there was the Association’s 
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Standing Committee on Inter-Library Co-operation. Its 
chief work has been the development of an inter-library loan 
(“ interloan ’’) scheme covering most of the main libraries of 
the Dominion and now in steady operation. The Standin 
Committee on a Union List of Serials has gone far in its tas 
of recording the whole periodical resources of New Zealand's 
public and semi-public libraries, and the publication of 
tentative and final lists will be a boon, especially to libraries 
serving scientific and specialist workers. An “ Information 
Exchange Sheet” has been started. Various union lists, of 
books on librarianship for example, have been issued or are 
being compiled. Surveys are being made by Branches so 
that strong and weak points in the book resources of the 
country as a whole may be disclosed to a greater extent. And, 
since the war began, the Central Bureau for Library Book 
Imports has granted licenses for extra overseas funds under 
conditions which, up to a point, make possible planned pur- 
chasing, and also provide the nucleus of a record of what 
libraries are buying. 


Activities of a new phase 


We have now reached the end of the exploratory stage. It 
seems clear that much more can be done with disadvantage 
to none and benefit to all. During July several things have 
happened which deserve record and comment. 


Firstly, the Association has considered and answered a 
notable letter from the Minister for Education. In it he 
invited the N.Z.L.A. to suggest how greatest use could be 
made of the books and periodicals already in the Dominion, 
and how the expenditure of future overseas funds could be 
made to best purpose. The work of the Central Bureau, 
even in its present —e state, has interested Mr. Mason 
in the possibility that, by careful arrangement, a greater 


range of important new books might be promptly received 
somewhere in the country, and then made easily accessible to | 
serious readers. This invitation from the Minister to the 
Association is a milestone in New Zealand's library history. 


A union catalogue at last? 


Secondly, a request is to be sent shortly by the Association 
to the Carnegie Corporation of New York for assistance in 
equipment for making a union catalogue of the Dominion’s 
libraries. Realizing that an adequate record of what we 
have is the first step to any form of co-operation, the Council 
set up in September 1940 a Standing Committee on a Union 
Catalogue Project. This Committee has considered the 
various ways of developing a central record which will even- 
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tually cover all libraries of consequence. A special article 
on this union catalogue project alone is really needed, to 
explain the scheme properly, and to let librarians know how 
they will be able to help; oa briefly put, this is what has 
happened. The Committee, after studying what has been 
done elsewhere, and our different condintans in New Zea- 
land, has chosen the method of photographing the catalogues 
of each contributing library on the spot as the easiest and 
fastest way of gathering the basic information. Afterwards, 
cards will be typed from the film so that they may be edited 
and filed in one sequence ready for future additions. There 
is every reason to believe that the necessary equipment will 
be provided. Within New Zealand we shall have to provide 
space, staff for the camera, for typing and for editing, and 
eneral expenses, and of course good will on the part of all 
ibraries concerned. It is expected that all this can be 
arranged. ; 


The new Book Resources Committee 


Thirdly, on 10 July the Council set up a Book Resources 
Committee, to encourage co-operation in book stock. This 
embraces (1) a plan for buying which will avoid gaps in our 
book resources and will eliminate unnecessary duplication; 
(2) the development of combined records without which 
neither combined buying nor anything else can go very far; 
and (3) the encouragement of mutual use of material in such 
a way that all contribute fairly and benefit fairly. It is 
expected that the activities of this new Committee will 
extend from making recommendations for the forming of a 
real national library to improving the machinery of inter- 
loan. It will take over the work of three or four other Com- 
mittees which will not be reappointed. Among these are 
the Standing Committees on the Union Catalogue Project 
(whose work will be carried on im a more permanent way), 
and on Inter-Library Co-operation. The latter group, after 
a good start, has been less active recently, partly because it 
was located in Christchurch and had no access to the Associa- 
tion’s office facilities in Wellington. 

Fourthly, the publication of a mimeographed preliminary 
edition of the Union List of Serials has been authorised by 
Council. Even in its preliminary form, this record of our 

riodicals will be of enormous benefit. Its scope, both by 
ibraries and by subjects, is far greater than that of the small 
union lists we have had before; while its standard of biblio- 

aphical accuracy will be altogether better. Libraries will 
e asked to check their periodicals on copies of this pre- 
liminary issue, and then, after further editing, a permanent 
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list will be published in book form. 


Fifthly, the Book Resources Committee has already con- 
sidered a revised code for interloan procedure. In many 
ways, our New Zealand practice is quite advanced: we use 
standardized application and reply cards, for instance, and we 
follow the rule that the posting library normally pays 
postage on each occasion, to save complicated multilateral 
accounts for relatively trifling sums. But we need to provide 
for use of the growing records at the Central Bureau in 
Wellington, for use of telephone to exhaust the possibilities 
in one city at a time, and for sending unfulfilled requests on 
direct to alternative libraries instead of back to the original 
borrowing library. A new set of rules is now being prepared 
for submission to Council. 


What of the future? 


Apart from what has been done or is now in hand, there 
are many useful steps to be taken yet. (1) Postal rates for 
library interloans need to be drastically reduced, or abolished 
altogether as in some countries; they are still a handicap to 
efficient use of what New Zealand libraries possess. his 
was one of the failures of the Standing Committee on Inter- 
Library Co-operation—the Post Office authorities proved 
obdurate. But present emergency conditions make it more 
desirable than ever to facilitate the movement of useful 
printed material. (2) Microfilm methods should be rapidly 
developed, both for filming and for ————s film strips of 
extracts, particularly from learned periodicals. (3) Many 
libraries of institutions, societies and government depart- 
ments have yet to join the Association’s co-operative activi- 
ties by the easy affiliation which has now been provided at a 
nominal fee. (4) A scheme of inter-availability of borrowers’ 
tickets is overdue, though perhaps the freeing of libraries 
from subscriptions will have to come first. (5) Exchanges of 
unwanted material among libraries, co-operation in storing 
little used books, and many other schemes await adequate 
cataloguing records. 


In all our strivings towards co-operative librarianship, we 
must keep in mind that our real responsibility is to improve 
the ultimate service to readers. Our task is well put by the 
Minister for Education when he asks the Association to sug- 
gest “ means whereby (a) at least one copy of every publica- 
tion of any a in the English language reaches this 

) 


country, and (b) serious readers everywhere in New Zealand 
can have free access to all such publications.” 
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Caution 


One final word of warning, which is very likely unneces- 
sary in New Zealand. There is a world of difference between 
willing co-operation from below, even under stimulus and 
assistance from the state, and integration of services by 
coercion from above. Perhaps the most efficiently co-ordina- 
ted libraries in the world were those of Prussia. There, 
under the direction of the great State Library, and with the 
help of the Preussische Gesamtkatalog, combined use and 
acquisition of material gave a splendid book service. But 
the price paid was undue centralization of control, with its 
attendant dangers. 

In this country the tendency is rather an opposite one. 
Nevertheless, there is a lesson for us. As we enter a new 
phase of co-operation which will require leadership from 
above, we must be aware of both Scylla and Charybdis. To 
put it differently, we must plan now to co-operate in such a 
way that what virtues there are in local initiative are not lost. 
Otherwise the demand for improved services will inevitably 
be met from above by a greater amount of centralization 
than is desirable. 


UNION LIST OF SERIAL 


PUBLICATIONS 
IN NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


Report on progress by the compiler, JoHN Harris, Librarian, 
Otago University 








PLANS FOR A LIST of periodicals available in New Zealand 
first appeared at a conference of University Librarians in 
1937. The need became pressing with the development of 
inter-library loan. By far the greatest demand was for 
journals and other serial publications. The only existing 
source of information as to library holdings was the “ List 
of Scientific Periodicals in N.Z. Libraries’ compiled by Gil- 
bert Archey for the N.Z. Institute in 1927. It was outdated, 
inaccurate, very difficult to use, and confined to “ scientific ” 
periodicals. 


First result of the growing demand was the establishment 
by the N.Z. Library Association Conference in 1938 of a 
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Standing Committee on Union List of Serials. Further action 
was poem. Set to a suggestion that individual libraries should 
prepare the ground for a union list by —e their own 
serial holdings. The response to this somewhat vague hope 
was not impressive, as was subsequently proved. 


The committee consisted of Messrs. Collins (Convener), 
Callahan, Cunningham, McCormick, Miller, Dr. Scholefield, 
Mr. Taylor and myself. Mr. Callahan represented the Royal 
Society, which had for some time been planning a revision 
of Archey’s List. In June, 1938, this committee met in Wel- 
lington and drafted plans. The proposed List was to be 
comprehensive in scope, not confined to the sciences. And 
as by now it was clear that the standard of cataloguing was 

r even in the main libraries, and that many of the most 
important collections had no librarian, it was decided to 
prepare in the first place a Check List. This would serve as 
a guide, and it was hoped that holdings of the various 
libraries, together with additions, would be supplied by 
editorial committees functioning in each of the four main 
centres. 


In June of the following year Soa Mr. Collins resigned 
and I succeeded him as convener. Plans for the scope and 
method of the List had been fully worked out and a good 
deal of valuable work done by the university libraries in 
listing their own holdings. Otago, Canterbury and Massey 
had issued mimeographed lists of their periodicals currently 
received, Auckland had issued a list of all serial holdings, and 
all these libraries together with Victoria University College, 
the Royal Society a N.Z., and the General Assembly, con- 
tributed to the “ Handlist of periodicals received . ..” which 
was compiled at Victoria University College in 1939. 


With all these lists available it may seem at first sight a 
simple matter to combine all the titles in one comprehensive 
list. In reality the difficult work lay ahead. There was an 
important difference between the Check List and those that 
preceded it. The latter had been confined to current titles 
and in most cases had used abbreviated entries. The Check 
List was to act as a guide to libraries in recording their com- 
plete holdings. As serials have an unfortunately common 
habit of changing their titles from time to time, and even 
varying them, it was essential to indicate all such changes. 
It was necessary also to distinguish between those of the 
same name by giving not only place of publication, but date 
of first and last issues. Finally, since libraries would be 
asked to indicate their holdings by stating what volumes and 
numbers they had, full particulars had to be given of any 
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changes in serial numbering, all new series, index volumes, 
mistakes in numbering, etc. 


Take, for instance, a sample brief entry that appears in 
the “ Handlist ”: 


Journal of Education. No further details are given, 
though I have been able to trace twenty-four journals with 
the same title, published in England, U.S.A. and Canada 
during the last hundred years. At least five of them are still 
being published. If we were to leave our entry at Journal 
of education the holdings reported to us might refer to any 
of these. The two best st. are published in Boston and 
London. The full title of the latter is Journal of education 
with which is incorporated the School world, which is suffi- 
cient to distinguish it from all others. That, however, is 
merely its current title. It has been called at different times 
Quarterly journal of education and scholastic advertiser; 
Monthly journal of education; Journal of education (fol- 
lowed by a sub-title which varies); Scholastic register. 


A complete file would include it through all these changes 
of title. There is still another complication. Volumes 11-49 
were numbered in printing as new series vols. 1-39. They 
then reverted to the original numbering. 

Serial numbering presents almost more problems than 
titles. Take the Educational times. This began in 1847. In 
1923 it was merged in a new journal, Education outlook. The 
latter adopted the former’s numbering and continued it until 
1929, so that its first six volumes were 76-81. Then came 
trouble. Educational times severed its connection and 
—— with another journal. Education outlook, presumably 
to blot from its memory all trace of the absconding partner, 
gave its next volume the number 7. Thus a library with a 
file from 1924-31 would find it numbered vol. 76-vol. 8, with 
no explanation given. Perplexity might be still further in- 
creased by the existence of another journal with a name only 
slightly different, Educational outlook, which first appeared 
in 1926. 

Our Check List is intended | grengen for checking pur- 
poses. The above examples will give some idea of the need 
in such a list for the fullest possible relative information. 
We are concerned at present with establishing what con- 
stitutes a full set of each publication. Having done that, we 
shall be in a position to ask each library what its holdings 
are, 

Why not, you may ask, leave this work of verification to 
the individual libraries? If that were possible, it would cer- 
tainly save an immense amount of editorial work, but the 
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fact is that few libraries have the necessary bibliographical 
tools. Most of them could afford Pitt's ‘‘ Catalogue of scien- 
tific periodicals in Australian libraries.” But that is purely 
scientific. Still more important for our purpose are the 
various Wilson Company publications edited by Winifred 
Gregory:— Union List of serials . . ."’, its two supplements, 
and “ Serial publications of foreign governments.” And the 
sober truth is that N.Z. possesses at most three sets of these. 
In Wellington, the largest library centre, there is not one. 


So far, then, the work has gone as follows. The main exist- 
ing lists of library holdings enumerated above have been 
checked against the standard reference lists. When verified, 
each publication has been entered on a card with full par- 
ticulars. On the back have been noted symbols representing 
the libraries known to have holdings. Where there is any 
doubt the title has been referred back to the library con- 
cerned. Something like ten per cent. of all titles received 
have had to be thus queried. 


With a large proportion of publications it has been im- 
possible to use Gregory or Pitt to check. Either they are 
too recent, or they simply are not held in Australian and 
American libraries. The latter is particularly the case with 
New Zealand publications. And unfortunately they are the 
most capricious and variable of all. Titles not only change 
with incredible frequency, but vary from number to number 
even in their initial words. Their numbering is anarchic. 
Here there is no other course but to refer to a complete file 
of the journal itself. Which is easier said than done, and 
involves endless correspondence when complete files are not 
available locally. 


It was neither possible nor necessary for the Check List 
to include all serials held in the country. It was desirable 
that it should list as wide as possible a range of serials. To 
that end, a number of libraries additional to those already 
mentioned were asked to submit lists of their serials. They 
included not only the main public libraries, but a number 
of representative specialised libraries and institutions, such 
as the Auckland Law Society Library, the N.Z. Institute of 
Civil Engineers, and the Milburn Lime and Cement Works. 
A list of all institutions whose holdings are in any way 
represented is given at the end of this article. 

The response, though willing, has been qualitatively poor. 
It became clear that few libraries had acted on the 1938 
N.Z. Library Association appeal to get their periodicals 
catalogued. Many, including the largest, had obviously only 
the faintest notion of standard cataloguing practice. This 
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was particularly noticeable in the case of publications of 
corporate bodies and governments. Outstanding in quality 
and thoroughness were the lists from Auckland Public and 
University Libraries. Not only have they given no trouble 
in verification of title, but they have been useful—particu- 
larly that from the Auckland Public Library, with its careful 
annotation—in providing information not available in pub- 
lished reference lists. If all other co-operating libraries had 
been half as competent and thorough, the editor would have 
been saved endless trouble and the Check List would have 
appeared twelve months ago. 


Today the Check List comprises over 5000entries. It 
could be added to considerably, but it seems preferable to 
sacrifice comprehensiveness for speedy publication. Accord- 
ingly, the Association has agreed to undertake the work of 
mimeographing. Cross references and final editorial touches 
are being added, and stencil-cutting begins this month. 

The List will contain some 5000 entries, filling about 250 
foolscap pages. Against each main entry will be added sym- 
bols denoting libraries with holdings. Where definitely 
known, actual holdings will be given, but it should be 
stressed that the purpose of this list is merely to prepare for 
the compilation of a full union list. It does not pretend to 
show what is available in N.Z., though in the meantime it 
will doubtless prove useful in that respect. 

With the issue of the list, all libraries will be invited to 
submit details of their holdings and particulars of publica- 
tions to be added to the Check List. They will also be 
asked to supply corrections and supplementary details, for 
the Check List is far from perfection. 

It will probably be necessary in each centre to have an 
editorial committee advising and assisting the smaller lib- 
raries and particularly those institutions which lack trained 
librarians. With such co-operation, and assuming that edi- 
torial assistance can be. provided, the Check List can be fol- 
lowed within two years by a comprehensive Union List of 
Serials in N.Z. Libraries. In the meantime, the information 
will be available, as added, on cards. 


The following is a list of institutions whose holdings are 
represented in the Union List: 


Auckland Institute, Auckland Public Library, Auckland University 
Library, Law Society of the District of Auckland, Canterbury Agri- 
cultural College, Canterbury Medical Library, Canterbury Museum, 
Canterbury University College, Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, 
Dunedin Public Library, Otago University Library, Otago University 
Medical School Library, Hocken Library, Wool Research dept., Otago 
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University, Milburn Lime & Cement Works, Marine Fisheries Investi- 
gation Station Portobello, Cawthron Institute, Royal Society Hawkes 
Bay Branch, Massey Agricultural College, Animal Research Station, 
Wallaceville, Dominion Laboratory, Department of Agriculture 
Chemistry Laboratory Wellington, Department of Scientific & Indus- 
trial Research, Wellington, Plant Research Bureau Wellington, Alex- 
ander Turnbull Library, General Assembly Library, Dominion Mus- 
eum. Wellington, Wellington Public Libraries, Victoria University 
College, Royal Society of N.Z., Wellington Philosophical Society, 
Polynesian Society, Wellington, N.Z. Institute of Civil Ungineers, 
N.Z. Council for Educational Resarch. 


CENTRALISED CATALOGUING 


By C. R. H. Taytor 








THERE is scarcely a higher ideal among libraries than that of 
having all cata oguing done at a central point whence 
printed and impeccable unit catalogue cards can be avail- 


able within a few days of the receipt of a book. This has 
nowhere been so successfully effected as by the U.S. Library 
of Congress, whose cards even come into this country. 

But to realize the immensity of that service is og im- 
mediately a contrast for a similar enterprize in New Zealand, 


to think in scores where the Congressional Library deals in 
thousands. Can the principle that is applicable to a huge 
undertaking be adopted profitably on a small scale? I am 
inclined to think it can, and erage so by reason of the 
peculiar circumstances of library bookbuying as at present 
operating here. 

All the old arguments that we are in the habit of apply- 
ing to the inefficient practice of half a dozen milkmen serv- 
ing the same street, apply equally to libraries all over the 
country, each cataloguing much the same books. Some- 
thing in excess of 8000 titles enter New Zealand each year. 
Naturally, no library would receive all these, but about half 
would be common to the larger public libraries. The 
larger the number of titles for which cards are demanded 
the more economic would be a central cataloguing plan. Yet 
it is clear that for many titles, only two or three copies 
would enter the country. The loss in such cases would be 
probably offset by the full demand for a minority of popular 
titles. 

The convenience of printed cards in use is immense. Full 
names, dates—all the particulars indeed, that the cataloguer 
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so frequently labours over, would be no longer a problem. 
The cards carry two classifications—L.C. and Dewey, also 
tracer indications. It is only necessary to decide how many 
are needed for the various entries decided upon, for a small 
library would scarcely need, or many not in policy use, the 
detailed entries provided for. 

Moreover, cheap cards can find other uses. In the Turn- 
bull Library, for example, where unit cards have been pro- 
duced for about five years, they are used for shelf-list, for 
the accession list, for a chronological list of books printed 
before 1800, for special subsidiary catalogues, and for several 
other groupings that are found desirable to bring out. 

By reason of most orders for books today going through 
the Central Bureau of the Country Library Service a fairly 
full record is made of titles ordered arid their extent. Titles 
obtained outside this scheme could readily be notified to the 
central cataloguing office and cards = within a few 
days. The probable cost would be about 1}d or 2d per 
card. 


These notes on the advantages of central cataloguing are 
prepared because the Council of the Association is consider- 
ing such a scheme, and will shortly explore the potential 
demand for a service. Fuller particulars would be supplied 
to those interested. 





MYTHOLOGY—POLYNESIAN 
Andersen, Johannes Carl, 1873— 


Myths & legends of the Polynesians, by Johannes C. 
Andersen ... with sixteen plates in colour by Richard Wall- 
work ... thirty-two plates in half-tone and other illustra- 
tions. New York, Farrar & Rinehart ‘1931! 

511, [1] p. col. front., illus., plates (part col.) fold. map. 224m, 
(Lettered on cover: The myths series) 

Printed in Great Britain. 

“Authorities”: p. 469-470. 

1. Mythology, Polynesian. 2. Legends—Polynesia. 3. Folk-lore— 
Polynesia. i. Title. 

31-28225 


Library of Congress si BL2600.A5 1931 


299.9 





A typical Library of Congress card, used for a subject 
entry. 
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